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A PLEA  FOR  PHILOSOPHY. 


ime  will  hare  it,  that  all  philosophy  is 
( ; and  that  the  time  bestowed  upon  it, 
nr  colleges  and  elsewhere,  is  only 
a ;d,  or  worse  than  wasted,  in  the  pur- 
liof  a phantom  that  can  never  be 
£ied,  while  it  leads  us  away  con  tin  u- 
Ifrom  the  proper  use  of  life.  What 
e need  in  this  world,  we  are  told,  is  not 
* dation,  but  an  active  apprehension  of 
< iving  realities  with  which  they  are  im- 
« ately  surrounded,  and  the  proper 
' deal  use  of  these  for  the  ends  of  their 
i existence.  The  world  is  a fact, 
lly  and  palpably  spread  out  before 
t senses  ; and  our  life  is  a fact,  which 
: re  required  to  turn  to  right  account, 

■ laking  the  best  of  it  for  ourselves  and 
I ■s,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we 

happen  to  be  placed.  Why,  then, 
Id  we  occupy  ourselves  with  things 
I lie  wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of  our 
1 il  existence,  and  that  can  only  serve 
isqualify  us  for  understanding  and 
; the  world  as  it  is  ? The  sense  of  the 
i is  sufficiently  clear  of  itself  for  such 
e disposed  to  take  things  just  as  they 
without  troubling  their  heads  about 

■ they  are  pleased  to  call  its  inward 
ual  constitution  and  design.  We 

' had  ample  experiment  besides  of  the 
y of  philosophy,  in  the  past  history 
-3  own  achievements.  The  world  has 

I philosophizing  since  the  days  of  Py- 
oras  at  least,  and  from  a still  earlier 
■ and  yet  to  what  has  it  come  in  the 
jl  Has  its  philosophy  made  it  any 
Jr  or  better  ? Has  it  accomplished  any 
1 gain  whatever  for  the  human  race  ? 
e world  improved  in  any  respect  by 
1 ong  exploded  systems  of  Greece,  by 
‘profound  lucubrations  of  the  school- 
‘n  the  middle  ages,  or  by  the  vast  up- 
: >ngs  of  thought  which  have  had  place 
1 ' the  days  of  Immanuel  Kant,  in  the 
em  metaphysics  of  Germany  ? Is  it 
m fact,  a history  of  contradictions  and 
'asions,  from  beginning  to  end — one 
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system  continually  surmounting  another, 
only  to  be  as  certainly  overwhelmed  after 
the  same  fashion,  in  its  turn  ? It  will  be 
time  enough  to  challenge  our  respect  for 
philosophy,  when  philosophy  shall  have 
come  to  some  proper  understanding,  in  the 
first  place,  of  her  own  mind  and  meaning. 
When  she  shall  have  become  once  mistress 
of  herself— a house  no  longer  divided  against 
itself,  the  very  cavern  of  JEolus  where  all 
pent-up  minds  are  struggling  perpetually 
in  fierce  conflict — it  will  be  time  enough  to 
think  of  proclaiming  her  mistress  of  the 
world.  Till  then,  let  her  be  remanded  to 
her  proper  dwelling  place  in  the  clouds, 
the  land  of  far-off  shadows  and  dreams. 
The  world  has  too  much  serious  business 
on  hand,  to  be  interrupted  by  her  preten- 
sions, and  may  reasonably  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Nehemiah  to  Sanballat  and  Ge- 
shem  the  Arabian  of  old  : “ I am  doing  a 
great  work,  so  that  I cannot  come  down  ; 
why  should  the  work  cease,  whilst  I leave 
it  and  come  down  to  you?” 

All  this  is  very  comfortable  doctrine,  of 
course,  for  those  who  have  no  disposition 
and  not  much  power,  possibly,  to  think 
for  themselves,  while  they  have  just  as 
little  wish  or  will  to  be  bound  by  the 
thinking  of  others.  Agrarianism,  indeed, 
we  may  call  it,  of  the  most  truly  demo- 
cratic order  ; for  is  it  not  something  more 
to  level  thus  the  aristocracy  of  mind,  than 
it  is  to  bring  down  simply  the  aristocracy 
of  birth  or  fortune  ? Is  it  not  a species  of 
self-exaltation,  particularly  soothing  to  the 
sense  we  commonly  have  of  our  own  im- 
portance, to  be  able  in  this  way  to  com- 
pare ourselves  so  favorably  with  what  has 
generally  been  counted  the  highest  order 
of  the  world’s  intellect,  and  the  true  nobil- 
ity of  its  life  ? The  man  who  can  say  of 
all  philosophy,  It  is  mere  wind,  must  needs 
feel  himself  in  this  respect  somewhat  su- 
perior to  the  great  minds  which,  in  differ- 
ent ages,  have  counted  it  worthy  of  their 
attention  and  studv.  It  is  much,  surely, 
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for  any  one  to  have  the  thought  clearly 
present  in  his  own  consciousness  : “ Py- 
thagoras was  a fool,  Plato  was  a fool,  Ar- 
istotle was  a fool ; all  the  old  Greek  phi- 
losophers were  fools  ; the  seraphic,  irre- 
fragable doctors  of  the  school  divinity, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  Duns  Sco- 
tus,  the  whole  of  them  together,  were 
fools  ; and  the  same  character  belongs 
most  eminently  to  the  modern  German 
thinkers,  Kant,  Fichte,  Sclielling,  Hegel, 
and  all  who  think  it  worth  while  to  waste 
any  time  upon  their  speculations  : but  I 
am  wise ; for  I have  sense  enough  to 
know  that  all  philosophy  is  nonsense,  and 
that  the  less  the  world  is  troubled  with  it 
the  better.  My  life  is  more  rational,  and 
likely  to  be  of  far  more  account  at  last, 
than  theirs.”  This,  we  say,  is  comforta- 
ble ; and  it  is  not  much  wonder,  perhaps, 
that  philosophy  should  be  in  bad  credit 
with  so  many  persons,  when  so  fair  a pre- 
mium in  this  way  is  made  to  rest  on  un- 
thinking ignorance  and  sloth. 

And  then,  the  case  becomes  still  worse, 
of  course,  when  the  prejudice  of  religion 
comes  in,  as  it  is  always  ready  to  do,  in 
favor  of  the  same  conclusion.  It  is  bad 
enough,  we  are  told,  that  philosophy  should 
pretend  to  interfere  with  the  actual  world, 
in  its  common  life,  abstracting  men’s 
minds  from  its  practical  realities,  and 
amusing  them  with  its  own  theoretic 
dreams  ; but  when  the  evil  is  made  to 
reach  over,  in  the  same  form,  to  the  sphere 
of  religion  and  faith,  it  is  something  still 
more  difficult  to  be  endured.  And  is  there 
not  in  fact  an  original,  necessary  opposi- 
tion between  revelation  and  philosophy  ? 
Is  not  faith  the  simple  contrary  of  specu- 
lation ? Is  it  not  written,  “ Let  no  man 
spoil  you  through  philosophy plainly 
implying  that  we  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  in  the  business  of  Christianity  ? 
And  is  not  the  history  of  the  church  from 
the  beginning  full  of  instruction  and  warn- 
ing, in  the  same  direction  ? Have  not  all 
corruptions  and  heresies  sprung  from  phi- 
losophy, undertaking  to  rule  and  set  aside 
the  simple  doctrine  of  God’s  word  ? Wit- 
ness the  flood  of  Gnostic  speculations  in 
the  second  century  ; the  subsequent  errors 
of  Origen  and  his  school ; the  scholastic 
subtleties  of  the  Aristotelian  theology,  at 
a still  later  period  ; and  above  all,  the  ra- 
tionalistic, pantheistic  systems,  to  which  the 
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modern  German  philosophy  has 
birth.  Philosophy  and  infidelity  are  f* 
to  have,  in  all  ages,  a close  inward  aflit 
for  each  other.  The  first  may  be  )r 
sidered  the  elder  sister,  if  not  infacbh 
proper  natural  mother  of  the  sene 
That  state  of  the  church  accordingly : t 
be  accounted  the  most  prosperou  i 
which  religion  is  as  little  as  possible  ck 
subject  of  speculation  ; and  the  man  ! 
meddles  least  with  the  contents  obi 
faith,  in  the  way  of  inward  thought » 
reflection,  is  likely  to  show  himselik 
best  Christian,  and  make  his  way  mos  w 
cessfully  to  heaven. 

But  now,  in  opposition  to  all  such  ft 
ular  cant, — that  can  hardly  be  said  f(4 
most  part  to  understand  its  own  meam;i 
it  is  at  once  an  ample  reply  to  say  h; 
philosophy  belongs  to  the  very  conit? 
tion  of  our  life,  and  cannot  be  exjife 
from  it  therefore  without  the  greatest 
lence  and  wrong.  For  what  is  it  a » 
more  or  less  than  the  endeavor  to  U* 
ourselves  and  the  world,  and  the  fo  i 
which,  at  any  given  time,  this  know  ft 
reflects  itself  in  our  conscious  4 
And  can  it  be  a question  at  all,  whets* 
be  proper  and  right  for  us  to  seel  ft 
knowledge  of  ourselves  in  this  way  * 
lies  in  the  idea  of  humanity  itself,  til 
should  comprehend  within  itself  sift 
mode  of  existence,  just  as  it  necesiftl 
includes  also  the  life  of  art  or  the  lft 
social,  or  political  organization.  The  iftl 
tion  whether  philosophy  is  to  be  tola* 
and  approved,  is  precisely  like  the  i*< 
tion  whether  we  should  approve  ancift 
rate  government  or  art.  These  ai  ft 
so  many  several  spheres  only  of  ou  h 
man  existence  itself,  which  are  need* 
to  make  it  true  and  complete,  and  ■ 
cannot  be  sundered  from  it,  without  w 
throwing,  at  the  same  time,  its  es« 
constitution.  It  is  not  by  any  arb'a 
option  or  will  of  ours,  that  they  coim 
have  the  right  of  being  comprehend! 
the  organic  structure  of  the  world ; ifc! 
right  is  as  old  as  the  world  itself,  andn 
stand  as  long  as  man  and  nature  shii 
found  to  endure.  If  any  number  of  » 
for  instance,  in  vast  world-conventic  M 
sembled,  should  pretend  to  sit  in  judpP 
on  the  right  and  title  of  the  fine  arts## 
sic,  sculpture,  poetry  and  the  rest,  f re 
tain  their  place  in  the  world,  and  ah®' 
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rojed  in  form  to  legislate  them  out  of  it, 
i#jdess,  fantastic,  and  injurious  to  reli- 

0 to  what  would  such  legislation 
nt  in  the  end,  more  than  to  expose 

ijdnpotence  and  folly  of  the  congress 
n»  which  it  might  spring  ? The  fine 
<rtj  might  say  to  such  a convention : 
"\  lat  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  vain, 
«<:hed  apparition  of  an  hour  ! Is  the 
>it  e of  man  to  be  thus  made  or  unmade, 
tty  puny  pleasure?  Our  authority  is 
idler,  and  deeper,  and  far  more  ancient 
|g  thine.”  And  can  it  be  any  more 
to  nable,  I would  ask,  to  think  of  legis- 
it  r philosophy  out  of  the  world  or  out 
<ue  church,  in  any  similar  way  ? Phi- 
»ihy  is  no  subject  for  human  arbitra- 
te and  legislation,  in  such  magisterial 
■ . The  question  of  its  being  tolerated 
fallowed,  is  not  just  like  the  question 

• her  we  shall  have,  or  not,  a tariff  or 
U ional  bank.  It  asks  no  permission  of 

• , to  exercise  its  appointed  functions  in 
||rast  world-process  of  man’s  history  ; 
I is  exercised  them  through  all  ages 

■ far,  and  it  will  continue  to  exercise 

■ 1,  no  doubt,  to  the  end  of  time,  in  virtue 

■ ;s  own  indefeasible  right  to  be  compre- 
K led  in  this  process,  as  an  original  ne- 
16  ary  part  of  its  constitution. 

k hilosophy  is  the  form,  simply,  in  which 
I Science  is  required  at  last  to  become 
iplete.  It  is  not,  as  sometimes  sup- 
K:d,  one  among  the  sciences  only,  in 
b way  in  which  this  may  be  said  of  ge- 
iphy  for  instance,  or  chemistry,  or 
hematics ; it  is  emphatically  the  sci- 
I;  of  science  itself — the  form  in  -which 
6 ace  comes  to  master  its  own  nature, 
fche  way  of  conscious  self-apprehension 
I self-possession.  It  belongs  to  the 
If  conception  of  knowledge,  that  how- 
(r  distributed  into  manifold  departments 
l spheres,  it  should  nevertheless  be  at 
I last  the  power  of  a single  universal 
» All  science  is  organic,  and  falls  back 
> lly  upon  the  unity  of  self-consciousness 
fits  centre  and  ground.  This  is,  how- 
1 r,  only  to  say  that  it  comes  to  its  true 
ueral  end  in  the  form  of  philosophy, 
fich  is  for  this  very  reason  the  mistress 

1 mother  of  all  sound  knowledge  in 
ry  other  view.  What  can  be  more 
itional,  then,  and  absurd,  than  to  cry  out 
unst  philosophy  as  something  unpro- 
ble  and  vain  ? It  were  just  as  reason- 


able surely  to  cry  out  against  science  in  any 
of  its  subordinate  departments ; as  some, 
indeed,  most  consistent  in  their  fanaticism, 
have  at  times  pretended  to  do,  in  blind 
homage  to  a life  of  sense,  or  in  the  service, 
possibly,  of  a blind  religion.  All  science 
has  its  chaotic  disorders  and  revolutions, 
its  sources  of  danger  and  its  liabilities  to 
corruption  and  abuse.  But  what  then  ? 
Must  we  cease  to  think  and  inquire,  in 
order  that  we  may  become  truly  wise  ? 
Shall  we  extinguish  the  torch  of  knowl- 
edge,  that  we  may  have  power  in  the 
dark  to  fancy  ourselves  secure  from  harm  ? 
To  do  so  were  only  to  commit  violent 
wrong  upon  our  human  nature  itself. 
Man  was  made  for  science ; he  needs  it, 
not  as  a means  simply  to  something  else, 
but  as  a constituent,  we  may  say,  in  the 
substance  of  his  own  being.  But  his  rela- 
tion to  science,  in  this  view,  is  his  relation 
at  the  same  time  to  philosophy ; for,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  science  can  have  no 
reality,  except  as  it  includes  in  itself  a 
reference  at  least  to  philosophy,  as  that 
in  which  alone  it  can  become  complete. 
Man  then  is  formed  for  philosophy,  as 
truly  as  he  is  formed  for  science  ; and  if  we 
did  but  consider  it  properly,  we  should 
see  and  feel  that  to  undervalue  and  de- 
spise the  first,  is  as  little  rational  as  it  is 
to  undervalue  and  despise  the  second. 
Philosophy  is  not  a factitious  interest, 
artificially  and  arbitrarily  associated  with 
our  life,  which  we  may  retain  or  put  away 
from  us  altogether  at  our  own  pleasure ; 
it  is  the  perfection  of  our  intelligence  it- 
self, the  necessary  summit  of  self-conscious- 
ness, towards  which  all  the  lines  of  knowl- 
edge struggle  from  the  start,  and  in  which 
only  they  are  made  to  reach  at  last  their 
ultimate  and  full  sense. 

What  has  now  been  said,  does  not  imply  I 
of  course  that  all  men  are  called  to  be  phi- 
losophers, and  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
philosophy  on  their  own  account.  When 
we  say  of  art,  that  it  forms  an  original 
constituent  sphere  of  our  general  human 
life,  we  do  not  mean  certainly  that  every 
individual  is  required  to  be  a painter,  or 
musician,  or  poet,  or  all  of  these  together,  in  1 
order  that  he  may  fulfil  his  proper  destiny 
in  the  world.  Non  omnia possvmns  omnes  ; i 
the  fife  of  the  world  is  something  far  more 
comprehensive  and  profound  than  the  life 
of  any  one  man,  or  any  ten  thousand  men  \ 
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included  in  its  course.  Humanity  has  its 
measure  in  the  whole,  and  not  in  the  sep- 
arate parts  of  which  the  whole  is  com- 
posed. The  perfection  of  the  individual 
does  not  consist  in  his  being  all  that  the 
general  idea  of  human  life  requires,  but  in 
this,  that  he  shall  truly  fill  his  own  place 
in  an  organism,  which  is  complete  for  the 
purposes  that  belong  to  it  as  a whole. 
In  this  sense  we  say,  that  art  is  a necessary 
constituent  of  humanity,  though  few  com- 
paratively may  be  fitted  as  organs  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  for  which  it  calls : these 
functions  belong  to  the  organic  constitu- 
tion of  our  life,  as  a whole,  and  for  the  use 
of  the  whole  ; and  where  they  are  not  ac- 
knowledged or  fulfilled,  the  life  itself  must 
be  regarded  as,  to  the  same  extent,  mutila- 
ted and  shorn  of  its  true  sense.  So  in  the 
case  before  us.  Science  and  philosophy 
are  not  necessary  for  all  men,  individually 
and  separately  taken  ; but  they  are  neces- 
sary at  all  times  to  Man  as  an  organic 
whole.  The  great  fact  of  humanity,  the 
process  of  the  world’s  life,  cannot  go  for- 
ward at  all  without  their  presence.  It  may 
be  enough  for  the  mass  of  men  perhaps  to 
be  borne  along  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  to 
which  they  belong,  without  any  clear  in- 
sight into  its  constitution  and  course  ; but 
this  is  not  enough  for  the  age  itself. 
Through  organs  proper  for  the  purpose,  it 
ought  to  come  if  possible  to  a clear  under- 
standing of  its  own  spirit  and  will,  so  as  to 
be  self-conscious  and  not  blind.  As  we 
have  already  said,  however,  this  self-con- 
sciousness is  philosophy ; and  towards  it 
at  least  all  human  life  must  continually 
struggle,  so  far  as  it  is  vigorous  and  sound. 
Hay,  a bad  life  must  rest  in  some  con- 
sciousness too,  often,  to  be  sure,  very  dark, 
of  its  own  meaning  and  tendency  ; and  so 
far  this  also  will  have  its  philosophy.  Phi- 
losophy and  life,  in  fact,  whether  men 
consider  it  or  not,  go  ever  hand  in  hand 
together. 

It  is  perfectly  ridiculous,  therefore,  to 
think  or  speak  of  the  world  as  having 
power  to  accomplish  its  history  without 
philosophy  ; as  much  so,  as  though  we 
should  dream  that  society  might  exist 
without  government.  It  would  be  indeed 
something  most  strange  and  unaccounta- 
ble, that  the  human  mind  should  have 
shown  such  an  inveterate  propensity 
through  all  ages  to  speculate  in  this  way, 
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in  spite  of  all  discouragement  and  s ir: 
ingly  bad  success,  if  there  had  beej 
reason  for  it  other  than  its  own  va£ 
curiosity  or  lawless  self-will.  The  vp. 
has  never  been  without  its  philosoph  a 
far  back  as  we  find  it  exhibiting  any  :U 
whatever  of  a moral  or  intellectual  f. 
Christianity  wrought  no  change  in  it,  it 
regard  to  this  point.  Many  in  mou 
times-have  charged  the  early  Church  it 
unfaithfulness  to  her  Master,  in  permi  n 
the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  bee  in 
a subject  of  school  speculation  ; as  thijg 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  tv 
handed  them  down  as  mere  traditoi 
articles  of  faith,  without  their  being  rid 
to  enter  thus,  with  new  informing  pc  e; 
into  the  actual  thinking  of  the  worl  a 
well  as  into  its  actual  life.  And  yet  i:ju 
the  thinking  of  the  world,  at  all  ti« 
inseparably  identified  with  its  life  j( 
rather,  is  it  not  the  very  soul  thrig 
which  this  itself  lives,  the  central  stiat 
that  carries  all  forward  in  its  own  d ec 
tion  ? If  Christianity  were  to  be  someta 
more  than  a religion  of  blind  mecliaiC® 
tradition  ; if  it  should  at  all  make  goo:j| 
claim  to  be  the  absolute  truth  of 
world,  the  eternal  consummation  of  hunr 
ity  itself ; it  must  introduce  itself  intcJb 
actual  process  of  the  world’s  history  i i 
stood,  so  as  to  fulfil  and  not  destroy h 
original  sense  of  it,  in  all  its  complice 
parts.  We  might  as  well  ask,  the . i 
should  not  meddle  with  the  spheric 
politics,  as  that  it  should  abjure  aline) 
est  in  philosoph}-.  The  early  Church  «: 
found  herself  compelled  to  speculate.  1 
was  part  of  her  mission  in  the  work  t 
regenerate  its  intelligence  and  resjr 
And  so  in  all  periods  since,  we  find  pha 
ophy  closely  interwoven  with  the  actiit; 
ot  the  church  under  other  forms,  w 
refusing  to  part  with  its  authority  for  b' 
human  mind,  so  far  as  this  can  be  sai  t< 
have  made  any  historical  progress  at  .11 
The  Reformers,  in  the  sixteenth  centy 
imagined  at  first,  indeed,  that  their  c;» 
required  its  entire  banishment  from  h 
territory  of  religion  ; but  they  were  £ a 
compelled  themselves  to  have  reco,B< 
again  to  its  aid  ; and  in  the  end,  the  k 
order  of  things  in  this  direction  was  f h 
established  throughout  the  Protesn 
world. 

How  vain,  in  view  of  all  this,  to  qua-e 
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*fi  philosophy,  as  though  it  were  an  i 
I,  rest  false  and  pernicious  in  its  own  c 
litre.  We  might,  with  as  much  reason,  £ 
q rrel  with  the  waters  of  the  Susque-  i 
h nah,  for  making  their  way  towards  the  i 
9 The  world  must  think  ; would  not  ; 
b rue  to  itself,  if  it  ceased  to  think  ; and  1 
its  not  possible  that  it  should  be  thus 
a vely  intelligent,  without  moving  at  the 
i le  time  in  the  channel  of  some  pliilo- 
s hical  system,  that  may  represent  more 
{ less  clearly  the  unity  of  its  general  life. 

t will  follow,  moreover,  from  this  view 
(the  necessary  relation  in  which  philoso- 
fy  stands  to  the  life  of  the  world,  that 
i is  not  so  entirely  without  rule  and 
ithod  in  its  course,  as  is  taken  for 
jinted  by  the  wholesale  objection  we  are 
!sv  considering.  If  it  form  an  original 
;d  essential  part  of  man’s  constitution,  it 
ist  have  a history,  comprehended  in  the 
neral  flow  of  human  history  as  a whole. 

'it  history  implies  organic  unity  and  pro- 
ess.  It  is  just  the  opposite  of  chaos, 
ich  onward  movement,  exhibiting  the 
esent  always  as  at  once  the  birth  of  the 
ist  and  the  womb  of  the  future,  belongs 
the  very  conception  of  humanity ; as 
uch  so  as  it  does  also,  that  it  should 
list  by  resolution  into  a vast  system  of 
itions,  families  and  individuals.  Distri- 
ation  in  time,  and  distribution  in  space, 
re  alike  necessary,  to  represent  the  one 
ast,  magnificent  fact,  through  which  the 
lea  of  man  is  made  real.  To  be  human, 
len,  is  to  be  at  the  same  time  historical, 
l the  sense  here  explained.  If  we  should 
ay  that  the  world  is  not  bound  together 
j the  force  of  a common  life,  at  any  given 
ime,  but  is  made  up  of  nations  and  men 
onfusedly  thrown  into  one  mass  in  an  out- 
vard  and  mechanical  way ; it  would  not 
>e  a greater  wrong  to  our  nature  than  it  is 
nade  to  suffer,  when  this  life  is  not  appre- 
lended  as  a continuous  process  also,  al- 
ways different  and  yet  always  the  same, 
3xtending  perpetually  from  one  generation 
aver  to  another.  In  fact,  the  two  concep- 
tions cannot  be  held  asunder.  There  is 
no  alternative  here  between  cosmos  and 
chaos.  To  be  organic  at  all,  the  world 
must  be  historical ; and  its  history  must 
show  itself  especially  in  the  progressive 
development  of  humanity,  as  a whole,  to- 
wards its  appointed  end.  This  we  might 
seem  justified  to  assume,  as  a postulate  of 


religion  as  well  as  reason ; since  in  no 
other  view  can  we  conceive  of  the  world 
as  carrying  in  itself  a divine  sense  and 
meaning,  so  as  to  be  the  mirror  truly  of  an 
idea  in  the  mind  of  God.  God  is  not  the 
author  of  confusion,  either  in  nature  or  his- 
tory. He  upholds  and  rules  the  world  by 
plan  ; and  this  plan  takes  hold  of  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  bearing  all  life  stead- 
ily forward  as  a process  in  its  own  service. 
In  this  way,  every  sphere  of  our  general 
human  existence  comes  to  its  proper  evo- 
lution only  in  the  form  of  history  ; and  so 
we  should  expect  to  find  it  pi'e-eminently 
in  the  case  of  philosophy,  representing,  as 
this  does,  the  inmost  consciousness  of  the 
race  itself  from  age  to  age.  The  idea  of 
an  absolutely  stationary  philosophy,  me- 
chanically at  hand  as  something  ripe  and 
done,  for  the  use  of  the  world  through  all 
time,  is  an  absurd  contradiction.  How 
could  it  then  represent  the  world’s  life,  in 
its  ever-flowing  actual  form  ? Change  and 
revolution  here  are  not  at  once  contradic- 
tion and  confusion.  May  they  not  be  but 
the  necessary  action  of  history  itself,  as  it 
forces  its  way  onward  continually  from  one 
stage  of  thought  and  life  to  another  ? For 
this  process,  it  should  be  remembered,  is 
not  by  uniform  movement,  in  the  same  di- 
rection and  under  the  same  character.  It 
goes  by  stadia  or  eras ; not  unlike  those 
great  world-cycles  which  geologists  under- 
take to  describe  in  the  primitive  formation 
of  the  earth,  only  compressed  into  much 
narrower  dimensions.  Each  period  lias,  of 
course,  its  own  history,  including  the  rise 
and  decline  again  of  its  particular  life,  and 
the  breaking  up  of  its  whole  constitution 
finally,  to  make  room  for  a new  spiritual 
organization  ; and  all  this  must  necessarily 
be°  attended  with  some  show  of  chaotic 
confusion,  to  the  view,  at  least,  of  the  su-j, 
perficial  thinker;  while  it  is  still  possible, 
that  the  whole  may  be,  notwithstanding, 
in  obedience  throughout  to  the  same  grea 
law  of  development  and  progress.  ( 

Such  an  onward  movement  is  found  t< 
characterize  in  fact  the  course  of  humai' 
thought,  as  it  may  be  traced  from  it, 
cradle  in  the  ancient  Oriental  world,  dow> 

, to  the  present  time.  Philosophy  has  it 
> own  history,  capable  of  being  studied  ant, 

■ understood,  like  the  history  of  any  othe, 
t sphere  of  human  life.  This  may  be  so  dari 
f still  indeed  as  to  leave  room,  at  many  pointy 
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for  uncertainty,  and  controversy,  and  doubt. 
All  history  is  open  more  or  less  to  the  same 
difficulty ; but  still  its  general  sense,  and 
the  force  at  least  of  its  great  leading 
epochs,  are  sufficiently  clear.  It  is  only 
the  unphilosophical  and  uninquiring,  who 
pronounce  the  record  of  the  world’s  life  in 
this  form,  a farrago  of  unmeaning,  discon- 
nected opinions  and  dreams.  In  propor- 
tion as  any  man  can  be  engaged  to  direct 
his  own  attention  to  the  subject,  in  the 
way  of  earnest  thought,  he  will  feel  the 
deep  unreasonableness  of  this  presumption. 
The  history  of  mind  he  will  see  to  be 
something  more  than  chaos,  “ without  form 
and  void.”  Alas  for  us  indeed,  „ if  that 
were  all  the  world  here  offered  to  our  faith ! 
Order  in  its  outward  material  structure, 
only  to  make  room  for  an  interminable 
soul- chaos  within  ! 

It  would  go  far  at  once  to  break  the 
force  of  much  of  the  prejudice  that  is  en- 
tertained against  philosophy,  if  only  this 
idea  of  a historical  development  in  the 
case  of  our  world-life  generally,  as  its 
necessary  and  proper  form,  were  fairly 
familiar  to  our  minds.  We  should  then 
understand,  that  the  very  same  life,  in 
passing  upwards  through  different  stages, 
may  be  expected  to  show  itself  under  dif- 
ferent phases  or  aspects,  without  yet  fall- 
ing for  this  reason  into  any  self-contra- 
diction ; and  in  this  way  we  would  be 
rescued  from  the  narrow  bigotry  of 
measuring  all  past  ages  by  our  own,  while 
it  the  same  time  we  might  be  prepared  to 
istimate  intelligently  the  actual  advanta- 
ges of  our  position,  in  its  advanced  relation 

0 the  past.  As  the  self-consciousness  of 
he  individual  has  different  contents  in 
hildhood  and  riper  age,  and  must  neces- 
arily  migrate  through  a succession  of 
orms  in  order  that  it  may  become  com- 
dete;  so  we  say  of  philosophy,  which 
ray  be  denominated  the  self-conscious- 
ess  of  the  world  as  a whole,  that  it  too 
an  assert  its  proper  reality  only  by  living 
self,  from  age  to  age,  upwards  into  new 
nd  higher  forms,  till  the  process  shall 
ecome  complete  in  the  full  completion  of 
umanity  itself — the  glorious,  all-harmoni- 
ns  millennium  of  creation.  It  does  not 
tllow,  then,  that  a system  of  philosophy 
as  been  nugatory  and  null  in  its  own 
me,  because  it  has  come  to  be  exploded, 

1 we  say,  and  superseded  by  some  fol- 
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lowing  system.  We  have  no  right  to  dec . * 
the  wisdom  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  vnj 
and  just  as  little  to  deride  the  speculatiu 
of  the  medieval  schoolmen  as  learned  ta 
sense,  merely  because  their  authority  « 
long  since  passed  away.  The  Grl 
philosophy  comprehended  both  truth 
power  for  the  use  of  the  world,  in  its  c® 
time.  It  entered  largely  into  the  grmti 
and  education  of  the  human  spirit. 
in  this  way  it  still  continues  to  live  also® 
the  organic  progress  of  human  thougjl 
The  acquisitions  of  the  past  in  this  fca 
are  not  lost  by  the  downfall  of  the  syste® 
in  which  they  may  have  seemed  origins 
to  inhere ; they  are  simply  translated  into  e 
constitution  of  other  systems,  and  so  can  ® 
forward  in  the  vast  intellectual  process  9 
which  these  belong.  In  a deep  sense  n 
may  say  of  all  history,  that  it  is  thus  apl 
petual  metempsychosis  of  the  world’s  I f 
by  which  it  is  always  new  and  ;t> 
always  the  same. 

We  may  easily  see,  now,  how  little  rou* 
there  is  for  the  fashionably  vulgar  ima- 
nation,  that  philosophy  has  little  or  nothin 
to  do  with  the  realities  of  actual  li.j 
There  is  indeed  a latitude  of  meaning  son- 
times  allowed  to  the  term,  especial® 
in  England  and  our  own  country,  f 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  saved  from  tlsf 
reproach  in  part ; though  only  in  such, 
way  as  to  fall  more  clearly  under  ti| 
power  of  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  su< 
exception.  In  the  sense  to  which  we  refJ 
philosophy  is  taken  to  be  a scientific  i 
sight  simply  into  the  nature  and  force 
things  empirically  considered,  as  we  fir 
ourselves  surrounded  by  them  in  the  actu 
world.  In  this  way  we  may  have 
philosophy  of  mind,  by  a sort  of  spiritu 
anatomical  dissection,  and  then  a philosc 
phy  of  nature  also  as  something  altogeth< 
different ; and  however  it  may  be  with  tt 
first,  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  this  las 
is  capable  of  being  turned  to  many  impoi 
tant  practical  uses.  Witness  only  tb 
wonders  that  are  now  wrought  by  stean 
and  the  brilliant,  though  silent,  action  c 
the  electro-magnetic  telegraph.  Philosc 
phy  in  such  shape  means  something,  an 
has  a value  that  can  be  made  tangible  t 
the  world’s  common  sense.  It  is  the  glor; 
of  our  own  age,  too,  in  particular,  that  it  i 
made  to  carry  its  salutary  power  into  ever 
nook  and  corner  of  our  common  materia 
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rirnce.  We  hare  a philosophy  of  farm- 
philosophy  of  manufactures,  and  a 

23, sophy  of  trade.  We  make  our  shoes 

e,  bake  our  bread  philosophically.  Me 
*1  with  equal  ease,  of  the  philosophy  of 
Saeavens  and  the  philosophy  of  a plum 
Utiiing.  We  can  go  still  farther,  and 
Jit  also  the  practical  use  of  pliiloso.pliy, 
((occupied  with  the  laws  of  our  own 
eon  and  will,  in  the  same  Baconian 
(t.j — provided  always  the  process  be  not 
«ued  too  far.  The  science  of  mind,  as 
(■died  by  Locke,  may  help  us  possibly  to 
Il  k correctly ; while  the  science  of  ethics, 

K unfolded  in  the  same  way  by  Paley, 

B - serve  to  assist  us  occasionally  in  dis- 
|j;uishing  between  right  and  wrong. 

Jj,  here  the  concession  is  required  to  stop, 
philosophy,  as  the  science  of  ideas,  or 
is  sometimes  called,  the  science  of  the 
Solute,  which  is  after  all  the  only  proper 
pse  of  the  term,  our  common  system  of 
taking  is  apt  to  entertain  no  respect 
vatever,  in  the  general  view  now  noticed, 
lis  regarded  as  unprofitable  metaphysics, 
a some  service  possibly  for  dialectic 
rictice  in  the  schools,  but  of  no  con- 
•oivable  use  besides  in  our  ordinary  mun- 
ne  experience.  For  does  it  not  in  fact 
ofess  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  this 
perience  \ showing  itself  thus  to  be 
inscendental,  as  we  say,  and  more  fit  to 
; referred  to  the  visionary  moon,  than 
,i  this  solid  material  earth  we  now  inhabit  ? 
i it  not,  by  its  own  confession,  the  science 
: ideas  and  not  the  science  of  fuels  ? It 
in  reference  to  such  philosophy  especial- 
- 1',  that  the  question  has  been  triumphantly 
sked  : What  has  it  done  to  improve  the 
' ictual  life  of  the  world,  from  the  days  of 
- ‘lato  down  to  the  present  hour  ? Has 
. , ever  manufactured,  not  a steamboat, 
iot  so  much  as  a pin  only,  in  the  sendee 
if  the  world’s  comfort  ? Has  it  descended 
i |it  all  into  contact  with  the  real  wants  of 
nan  ? Has  it  added  one  luxury  to  his 
able,  or  coined  a single  dollar  of  new 
wealth  for  his  pocket  ? 

The  whole  force  of  this  plausible  repre- 
sentation, we  say,  is  broken  by  the  view 
we  have  now  taken  of  the  true  nature  of 
philosophy,  and  its  necessary  relation  to 
the  onward  historical  explication  of  the 
great  mystery  of  humanity.  The  “ chief 
end  of  man,”  after  all,  in  this  world,  is  not 
to  create  railroads,  and  telegraphs,  and 
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great  Lowell  establishments,  for  his  own 
comfort ; to  seize  the  reins  of  nature  in  a 
merely  outward  way,  and  force  her  chariot 
wheels  to  move  subservient  to  his  simply 
physical  accommodation.  All  this  is  right, 
indeed,  in  its  place,  and  we  mean  not  to 
undervalue  or  condemn  the  march  of  im- 
provement in  such  outward  form.  Man 
is  appointed  to  be  the  tamer  and  subduer  . 
of  nature,  and  it  is  reasonable  and  fit  that  v 
this  should  be  brought  to  serve  him,  with 
absolute  and  universal  submission.  It  is 
the  proper  prerogative  of  Mind,  its  grand 
moral  vocation,  we  may  say,  in  the  world, 
thus  to  assert  and  proclaim  its  supremacy 
over  Matter  ; as  it  is  the  true  glory  of  this 
last,  again,  to  be  ruled  and  filled  by  tire 
self-conscious  presence  of  the  first.  But 
this  lordship,  to  be  true  and  right,  must 
be  moral  as  well  as  physical,  inward  no 
less  than  outward  ; it  must  be  the  supre- 
macy of  man  over  nature  as  man,  and  not 
simply  as  the  potent  magician  of  science,  at 
whose  bidding  the  spirits  of  the  vasty  deep  } 
stand  ready,  in  shape  of  steam,  tempest 
and  lightning,  to  execute  his  pleasure. 
The  only  true  mastery  over  the  world  at 
last,  is  that  by  which  man  is  brought  at  the 
same  time  to  master  himself,  in  the  clear 
apprehension  and  spontaneous  election  of 
o oodness  and  truth  in  their  absolute  form. 
This  is  something  more  than  agricultural 
chemistry,  or  the  rattling  machinery  of 
cotton  factories  and  rolling  mills.  It  is  by 
the  power  of  the  spiritual  at  last,  that  the 
full  sense  of  the  world,  whether  as  spirit 
or  nature,  is  to  be  evolved,  and  the  full 
triumph  of  humanity,  as  sung  in  the  eighth 
psalm,  carried  out  tq  its  grand  consum- 
mation. The  chief  end  of  man  is,  not  to 
know  and  rule  the  world  simply  as  it 
stands  beyond  his  particular  person,  but 
to  know  and  rule  it  in  the  form  of  reason 
and  will,  as  the  inmost  constitution  of  his 
own  life.  As  in  the  case  of  his  person 
separately  considered,  the  skillful  use  of 
his  bodily  organs  for  mere  bodily  ends  is 
in  itself  no  argument  of  either  strength  oi 
freedom,  but  can  become  of  account  only 
as  such  active  power  may  be  itself  com-.  • 
prehended  in  the  higher  activity  of  the 
soul,  moving  always  in  obedience  to  its 
own  law  ; so  here,  also,  it  is  nothing  less 
than  the  same  moral  self-consciousness 
and  self-government,  that  can  impart  eithei 
dignity  or  value  to  any  dominion  we  may 
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be  brought  to  exercise  over  external  na- 
ture, by  virtue  of  our  mere  intelligence 
under  any  other  form.  But  now  this  in- 
ward supremacy  of  mind  over  matter,  con- 
stituting thus  the  self-consciousness  of 
the  world  itself  through  the  medium  of 
the  human  spirit,  is  something  which  lifts 
us  at  once  into  the  sphere  of  philosophy. 
It  is  emphatically  at  last  the  power  of  the 
ideal  as  compared  with  the  power  of  the 
actual,  the  ascendency  of  the  absolute, 
(universal  reason  and  universal  will,)  over 
the  force  of  all  that  is  simply  empirical 
and  particular. 

Philosophy,  we  say  then,  is  supremely 
practical.  It  takes  hold  of  life,  not  indeed 
upon  its  immediate  surface,  but  in  the  very 
foundations  of  the  great  deep  of  which  it 
consists.  Away  with  the  heresy,  dishon- 
orable to  man  and  God  alike,  that  this 
world  is  ruled  supremely  by  material 
forces,  or  simply  sensuous  interests  of  any 
kind.  In  the  face  of  Heaven,  we  proclaim 
• it  false  ! Of  all  forms  of  power  that  enter 
into  its  constitution,  there  is  none  to  com- 
pare with  that  which  belongs  to  mind,  in 
] the  form  of  the  Idea.  This  is  more  than 
1 tempest,  lightning  and  steam  ; more  than 
1 whirlwind,  cataract  and  fire  ; more  than 
1 the  noise  of  many  waters,  or  the  tumult 
f of  the  people  surging  and  roaring  with 
1 passion.  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
c but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord,  shall  the 
r great  purposes  of  this  world  be  ultimately 
D carried.  There  is  nothing  under  heaven 

I . O 

so  omnipotent  among  men,  as  the  presence 
' of  an  Idea,  in  its  true  conception,  repre- 
ss senting,  as  it  does  always  in  fact,  the  in- 
‘ most  and  deepest  consciousness  of  the 
world  itself.  Amid  all  the  thundering 
noise  that  marks  the  progress  of  history, 
c it  is  only  here  at  last  we  communicate 
c with  its  soul,  and  are  made  to  understand 
’ the  true  motive  power  which  actuates  its 
3 wheels.  Men  may  talk  as  they  please 
'about  their  mechanics,  and  politics,  and 
3 tactics — the  world  is  governed,  when  all  is 
"done,  by  the  power  of  Ideas;  and  the 
n deepest  thinkers,  though  far  out  of  sight, 
Gt  may  be  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet,  are 
lstill  ever  in  the  end,  by  divine  right,  the 
“royal  oligarchy,  that  preside  over  its 
’ affairs,  and  conduct  them  forward  towards 
atheir  proper  end.  No  great  revolution 
nhas  ever  yet  occurred,  that  took  not  its 
’birth  first  from  the  womb  of  an  Idea.  No 


department  of  our  life  can  be  advaed 
towards  perfection,  save  through  the  ]|A 
ence  of  the  same  force.  And  shall  we  ,j 
then,  that  philosophy,  the  science  of  bp 
Idea,  whose  very  province  it  is  to  brinibr 
world  to  a consciousness  of  its  own  lif  ip 
this  form,  is  not  practical?  Can  wen- 
derstand  ourselves,  or  possess  our  ni 
nature  fully,  in  any  respect,  withou  fe 
aid  ? No  general  activity,  whether  imp 
form  of  thought  or  will,  can  deserve  t 
regarded  as  at  all  complete,  that  is 
controlled  by  the  light  of  philosoph  . 
not  directly,  at  least  in  an  indirect  and  r- 
cuitous  way. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  may  not  adil, 
of  course,  that  philosophy  is  necessarily  q. 
friendly  to  religion.  We  have  seen  alrei^ 
that  it  has  entered  largely  into  the  his  "j 
of  Christianity  from  the  beginning  ; tho  ;h 
efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  tiii 
with  more  zeal  than  clear  knowledge! 
sunder  the  church  entirely  from  its  ifl 
nection.  All  such  efforts  have  proved* 
be  of  no  account  thus  far,  and  will  <* 
tinue  to  be  of  no  account  always,  justs- 
cause  philosophy  is  a necessary* condi  to 
of  our  general  human  life;  and  to  renomi 
the  one  in  this  absolute  way,  were  to* 
nounce  the  other  also  to  the  same  extd. 
If  Christianity  be  truly  divine,  and  at  tt 
same  time  truly  human,  it  must  so  ad  3t 
itself  to  the  actual  constitution  of  mail 
its  previous  form,  or  rather  so  take  this! 
into  its  own  constitution  in  the  way  of  t- 
tural  consummation,  that  nothing  belop 
ing  to  it  of  right  shall  be  destroyed,  M 
the  whole  on  the  contrary  show  its#, 
under  a higher  form,  more  perfect  tin 
before.  No  wrong  to  the  Gospel  can  vll 
be  more  egregious,  than  that  by  which  a 
power  is  limited  and  restrained  to  a pi 
only  of  the  general  organism  of  the  woris 
life  ; while  other  spheres,  clearly  indued 
in  this  from  the  beginning,  are  violenp 
thrust  out  from  the  range  of  its  action,  s 
hopelessly  profane,  and  incapable  of  sa:- 
tification.  It  is  a libel  on  Christ,  to  ep 
that  his  religion  has  nothing  to  do  wi 
politics,  or  the  fine  arts,  or  the  sciences,  r 
common  social  life.  It  must  unite  its! 
with  all  these,  inwardly  and  profound , 
so  as  to  transfigure  them  fully  into  its  o- 1 
image,  before  it  shall  have  accomplish! 
its  mission  in  the  world.  For  how  e ? 
should  it  deserve  to  be  acknowledged  t! 
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nersal  truth  of  man’s  life?  And  so  it 
-j  mething  monstrous  also  in  the  same 
tj,  to  affirm  of  Christianity,  that  it  has 
ic ling  to  do  with  philosophy.  Is  igno- 
^ e then,  after  all,  the  mother  of  devo- 
1(  ; or  must  the  inmost  walks  of  con- 
misness  be  barred  against  the  approach 
ii  digion,  in  order  to  preserve  this  sound 
n pure  ? Christianity  claims  to  be  the 
p-per  rightful  magistracy  of  man’s  entire 
Bare,  the  power  to  which  all  belongs, 

8i  by  which  all  requires  to  be  occupied 
|v  ruled.  It  must  enter  then  into  the 
Diking  of  the  world,  as  well  as  into  its 
uling  and  working  ; and  it  cannot  actu- 
b e itself  in  full,  except  as  it  is  brought  to 
Crn  thus,  with  proper  symmetrical  de- 
t»opment,  throughout  its  whole  life. 

> To  say  that  Christianity  should  have  no 
piowsliip  with  philosophy,  comes  simply 
t this  in  the  end,  that  the  contents  of 
Eth  are  not  formed  to  become  ever  the 
Intents  of  knowledge  ; that  religion  is  ne- 
fcssarily  something  blind  in  its  own  na- 
Ire,  incapable  of  being  reflected  in  the 
hnsciousness  of  its  subject  under  an  intelli- 
gible form ; that  it  is  to  be  received  and  held, 
»om  first  to  last,  in  the  way  of  mechanical 
put  ward  tradition,  on  the  ground,  simply, 
the  foreign  authority  by  which  it  comes 
nthenticated  to  our  confidence  and  trust, 
ut  is  not  religion  the  inmost  life  of  our 
uman  being  itself  ; and  must  not  the  pre- 
?pt,  Know  thyself,  extend  to  it  always  as 
le  necessary  issue,  in  which  alone  the 
nowled^e  for  which  it  calls  can  become 
omplete?  Strange  that  any  should  hold 
; man’s  privilege  and  calling,  by  the  inde- 
feasible right  of  his  intelligence  itself,  to 
penetrate  the  interior  sense  of  the  world 
tround  him  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  and 
net  count  it  little  better  than  profane  for 
iim  to  think  of  penetrating  the  interior 
sense  of  his  own  nature,  as  unfolded  to  his 
consciousness  in  the  Christian  revelation. 
Is  it  not  the  prerogative  of  intellect,  to  be 
^self-intelligent  ? and  is  it  possible  then  for 
Christianity  to  be  the  absolute  truth  of 
humanity,  the  inmost  substance  of  its  very 
life,  without  including  in  itself,  at  the  same 
time,  a capacity  at  least  for  being  made 
transparent  to  its  own  vision  in  this  way  ? 
It  lies  in  its  very  conception,  that  it  should 
form  thus,  when  complete,  the  self -con- 
sciousness of  the  world,  in  its  deepest  and 
most  comprehensive  sense. 


This  is  not  to  make  Christianity  depend- 
ent on  philosophy  in  any  way,  for  its  exist- 
ence. No  process  of  thinking,  on  the  part 
of  men,  could  ever  originate  or  discover 
religion  in  this  form ; just  as  little  as  it 
might  be  supposed  to  originate  or  discover 
the  constitution  of  the  natural  earth  and 
heavens.  Christ,  and  the  new  creation  re- 
vealed through  him,  are  not  a thought  sim- 
ply, but  a fact,  such  as  philosophy  has  no 
power  either  to  make  or  unmake.  But 
this  is  only  to  say,  that  philosophy  has  no 
power  to  make  or  unmake  the  world’s  life 
in  any  view.  The  province  of  philosophy 
is  not  to  create  truth  in  any  case,  but  only 
to  make  truth  clear  to  itself  in  the  reflected 
consciousness  of  its  subject.  It  is  truth 
itself  in  the  form  of  self-knowledge  ; and 
in  this  view,  there  is  no  reason  surely"  why 
Christianity  should  treat  it  as  false  and 
profane,  but  every  reason  on  the  contrary 
that  it  should  be  made  welcome  to  the 
Christian  sphere,  as  its  rightful  sanctuary 
and  home. 

But  we  are  pointed  to  actual  history  in 
proof  of  its  pernicious  power  in  the  view 
now  noticed.  It  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning, we  are  told,  the  fruitful  mother  of 
heresies  and  corruptions  in  the  church. 
And  has  it  not  ever  shown  a sort  of  native 
affinity  with  atheism  and  infidelity  ? Has 
it  not,  more  or  less,  openly  proclaimed  it- 
self the  enemy  of  Christ,  from  the  days  of 
Ammor.ius  Saccas  and  Origen  down  to  the 
days  of  Immanuel  Kant,  and  from  the  epoch 
of  the  Critical  Philosophy  onward  again, 
with  rapid  development,  to  the  culmina- 
tion of  this  modern  movement  in  the  pan- 
theism of  Hegel? 

This  only  shows,  we  may  reply,  tha 
philosophy"  is  not  of  itself  Christianity ; am 
still  further,  that  Christianity  has  not  ye 
fully  mastered  the  inward  life  of  the  world 
But  this  is  nothing  more  than  we  fint 
abundantly  made  evident  to  us,  in  th 
manifestation  of  the  world’s  life  also  unde 
other  forms.  Art,  science,  government,  a 
have  exhibited,  in  the  progress  of  Chris 
tian  history  thus  far,  a more  or  less  ui 
friendly  relation  to  the  Christian  conscious 
ness,  refusing  to  acknowledge  and  acce] 
it  as  the  only  proper  form  of  their  ow 
being.  But  what  then?  Shall  we  abjui 
all  art,  science  and  politics,  for  this  reaso 
as  necessarily  unholy  and  profane  ? ( 

shall  we  say  that  their  whole  past  histoi 
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has  been  false  and  without  value,  as  not 
springing-  directly  from  Christ  ? And  why 
then  should  we  entertain  any  such  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  philosophy,  which  at 
last  is  but  the  consciousness  which  enters 
into  all  these,  and  makes  them  to  be  what 
they  are  in  fact  ? It  comes  simply  to  this, 
when  all  is  done,  that  philosophy  is  not  of 
itself  Christianity,  and  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily fall  into  an  infidel  position,  if  it  as- 
sume to  be  in  its  own  separate  nature  suf- 
ficient for  the  ultimate  purposes  of  man’s 
life,  as  comprehended  in  Christianity,  and 
in  Christianity  alone.  But  although  philos- 
ophy he  not  thus  the  actual  power  of  the 
divine  fact  itself,  it  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute, nevertheless,  the  interior  fundamental 
form  of  the  world’s  life,  on  which  the  pow- 
er in  question  is  required  to  make  itself 
felt — the  posture  of  humanity  at  any  giv- 
en time,  in  its  relation  to  the  great  regenera- 
tive process  by  which  it  is  thus  to  be  trans- 
formed finally  into  the  full  image  of  God. 
In  this  view,  philosophy  is  a great  fact  too  , 
— nothing  more  nor  less,  indeed,  than  the 
self-consciousness  always  of  the  world  it- 
self, at  such  stage  of  its  historical  de- 
velopment as  it  may  have  reached  at  the 
time;  and  as  such  a fact,  it  must  be  re- 
spected by  Christianity,  in  order  that  this 
I may  at  all  take  hold  on  the  vast  world- 
i process  to  which  it  belongs,  in  a real  way. 

, That  is,  Christianity,  to  conquer  fully  the 
! world’s  life,  must  become  philosophical, 

, by  endeavoring  continually  to  work  itself 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  world  as  it 
stands,  for  the  purpose  of  thus  help- 
ing it  forward  into  a form  that  may  be 
found  fully  commensurate  at ' last  with 
its  own  divine  contents.  The  ultimate 
problem,  of  course,  is  the  full  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  two  powers  here  brought  into 
i vriew,  in  such  way  that  neither  shall  be 
, ill  owed  to  do  violence  to  the  other,  but 
both  come  finally  to  harmonious  union,  as 
orm  and  substance  in  the  actualization  of 
i 111  that  is  comprehended  in  the  idea  of  hu- 
manity. But  it  lies  in  this  conception  it- 
i ;elf,  that  they  should  continually  seek  each 
->ther  in  the  resolution  also  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  be  more  or  less  interwoven 
,‘hrough  all  the  process  by  which  it  is  to 
,ye  accomplished.  Christianity  must  enter 
,‘he  mind  of  the  world  as  it  is,  to  secure 
ijny  permanent  power  in  its  life.  Philoso- 
phy, it  deserves  to  be  well  remembered 


and  earnestly  laid  to  heart,  is  the  onlj 
dium  by  which  the  new  creation  in  C 
Jesus  can  come  into  triumphant  co  l 
with  the  actual  universal  life  of  man,  i 
stands,  in  the  form  either  of  art,  or  sci 
or  political  organization.  Anunpliilos 
ical  Christianity  may  be  sufficient  to, 
a multitude  of  individual  souls  for  he;jj 
but  it  can  never  conquer  the  world. 

Admitting,  too,  that  philosophy  haj 
dangers  for  Christianity  as  well  as  foi 
generally,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
want  of  philosophy  is  always  somet 
more  full  of  peril  still.  Religion  cannc 
made  so  practical  as  to  stand  in  no  rek 
whatever  to  intelligence  and  thought, 
must  ever  rest  in  a theory  of  some  kind, 
will  be  found  to  rule  and  condition  its 
fluence  upon  the  world.  If  this  theor 
not  philosophically  sound,  it  will  be  pi 
sophically  unsound  and  false ; and  a 
medium  of  communication  with  the  woi 
life,  it  will  to  the  same  extent  be  a bar 
to  the  proper  power  of  the  Gospel,  as 
pointed  for  its  salvation.  We  have,  ind( 
a widely  extended  school,  if  we  mayl 
use  the  term,  who  affect  to  hold  Christii 
ity  (greatly  differing  at  the  same  time,) 
be  sure,  about  its  true  form)  directly  fr  i 
Christ  and  the  Bible,  without  the  help  I 
any  theory  whatever,  as  the  medium  of  j 
apprehension.  But  it  needs  no  very  d<| 
philosophy  certainly — though  the  case  i 
self  shows  that  it  calls  for  some — to  p 
ceive  the  utter  vanity,  nay,  profound  ; 
surdity,  of  every  such  pretension.  J 
greatest  slaves  of  theory,  commonly,  i 
just  those  who  profess  to  have  none  ; or 
their  theory  includes  in  itself  no  life,  b 
resolves  itself  at  last  into  the  power 
blind,  tyrannical,  tradition.  If  we  need 
be  cautioned  against  philosophy,  we  net 
still  more  perhaps  at  this  time,  at  least  he 
in  America,  to  be  cautioned  against  the  te 
dency  that  seeks  to  bring  all  philosopl 
among  us  into  discredit,  and  which  wou 
exclude  its  authority,  only  the  more  effe 
tually  to  bind  the  yoke  of  its  own  cereim 
nialism  upon  our  necks. 

However  it  may  be  with  the  rest  of  tl 
world,  it  is  clear  indeed  that  what  is  wan 
ed  among  ourselves,  to  bring  our  life  gei 
orally  into  right  form,  is  not  less  philosi 
plry  than  we  have  at  present,  but,  if 
were  possible,  a great  deal  more.  Thei 
is  a sad  disproportion,  in  our  generi 
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mean  life,  between  outward  activity 
jjrward  consciousness  ; which  implies, 
fever,  so  far  as  it  prevails,  a want  of 
^lelf-possession  and  self-control,  in  the 
«of  our  outward  activity  itself  ; a want 
fes  extensively  felt  already  throughout 
social  system  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
a nay  be  expected  to  work  itself  out 
or  or  later,  if  not  met  with  proper 
finable  remedy,  into  the  most  disas- 

!,  if  not  absolutely  fatal,  practical  re- 
We  need  earnest,  profound  thought, 
and  cradled  in  the  inmost  philoso- 
p l consciousness  of  the  age,  by  which 
jj  derstand  the  problem  we  ai-e  called 
i live  as  a nation,  and  so  to  turn  our 
■n  to  right  account.  Action,  of  course, 
■ important  for  the  proper  use  of  life  ; 

( longs  to  our  nature,  not  simply  to 
Iir  in  itself  the  sense  of  the  surround- 
Irorld,  but  to  mould  this  also  into  its 
f image ; and  it  is  only  under  this 
r,  that  it  can  ever  possibly  show  itself 
lilete.  Philosophy  without  action,  is 
•fys  something  helpless,  and  liable  to 
s se,  as  we  see  exemplified  on  a large 

Iin  the  history  of  speculation  among  the 
:rn  Germans.  But  then,  action  witli- 
ihilosophy  will  be  found  just  as  little 
hy  to  be  trusted  also,  in  the  end,  for 
I great  purposes  of  human  life.  No 
X ination  can  well  be  more  false,  than 
suppose  that  our  American  practical 
f t is  sufficient  of  itself  to  accomplish 
hat  is  comprehended  properly  in  our 
ftion  as  a people.  Power,  to  be 
tent  for  moral  ends,  must  be  accorn- 
i ed  with  light.  The  force  of  mind, 
rered  from  the  inward  illustration  that 
i'  Id  of  right  go  with  it  always,  is  made 
resemble,  more  or  less,  the  force  of 
*i  nature,  and  becomes  of  the  same 
f r with  the  strength  of  the  whirlwind 
r lOuntain  torrent.  It  may  carry  all  be- 
» it  for  a time,  but  the  action,  at  last, 
ither  rational  nor  free.  We  need  not 
d the  energy  of  will,  which  now  dis- 
i fishes  us  above  all  the  nations  of  the 
a r,  but  the  clear  insight  of  speculative 
e on,  also,  to  clothe  our  will  with  its  full 
ift  to  be  thus  energetic  and  strong. 

*■  our  national  spirit  be  brought  to  know 
e possess  itself  fully  in  a free  Avay,  so 
h the  action  of  the  nation,  in  all  the 
F 'res  of  its  life,  may  be  filled  and  ruled 
r 1 the  soul  of  a true  self-consciousness, 
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in  the  form  of  philosophy,  and  we  shall 
then  be  prepared  to  fulfill  indeed  the  high 
destiny  that  seems  to  be  assigned  to  us  on 
the  part  of  Heaven.  Such  a union  of  ac- 
tion and  speculation,  joined  with  the  vast 
resources  of  our  outward  life,  and  the 
mighty  scope  thrown  open  to  us  by  the 
genius  of  our  political  institutions,  might 
be  expected  to  carry  us,  in  due  time,  far 
beyond  all  the  world  has  yet  been  permit- 
ted to  reach,  in  the  way  of  moral  progress, 
under  any  other  form.  May  we  not  say, 
indeed,  that  this  is  the  very  problem  of 
problems,  which  our  new-born  America 
is  called  at  this  time  to  solve,  for  the  uni- 
versal benefit  of  men  in  all  time  to  come  ? 

At  present,  as  already  remarked,  Ave  are 
manifestly  suffering  through  the  want  of 
speculation,  and  not  from  its  excess.  Ac- 
tion is  allowed  too  often  to  overwhelm  or 
crowd  out  thought.  There  reigns  among 
us,  indeed,  a wide-spread  prejudice  against 
philosophy,  in  its  true  and  proper  charac- 
ter, Avhich  makes  it  difficult  to  secure  any 
earnest  attention  to  its  claims  in  any  quar- 
ter. In  the  mean  time,  besides,  to  make 
the  case  still  Avorse,  a false  empirical 
scheme  of  thought,  (since  all  action  must 
have  some  spiritual  bottom  on  which  to 
rest  in  this  way,)  claiming  to  be  philoso- 
phy itself,  though  only  its  wretched  cari- 
cature, in  fact,  has  come  to  underlie  our 
activity  on  all  sides,  and  is  iioav  ready  to 
resist  all  deeper  thinking,  as  an  invasion 
upon  its  own  rights.  The  general  charac- 
ter of  this  bastard  philosophy  is,  that  it 
affects  to  measure  all  things,  both  on  earth 
and  in  heaven,  by  the  categories  of  the 
common  abstract  understanding,  as  it 
stands  related  simply  to  the  world  of  time 
and  sense.  These  categories,  however, 
being  in  themselves  the  forms  or  types 
only  of  things  in  this  outward  Avorld,  and 
representing  therefore  the  conditions  mere- 
ly of  existence  in  space  and  time — some- 
thing relative  always  and  finite  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case — become  necessa- 
rily one-sided  and  false,  the  moment  we 
attempt  to  carry  their  authority  beyond 
these  limits,  and  to  apply  them  to  the 
truths  of  the  pure  reason.  This  has  been 
triumphantly  shoAvn  by  Kant,  in  his  im- 
mortal Avork  on  the  subject;  Avhose  argu- 
ment thus  far,  at  least,  can  never  be  nulli- 
fied by  the  skeptical  use  to  Avhich  it  was 
turned  in  his  own  hands,  but  only  makes 
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it  neeessary  to  surmount  this  skepticism 
by  pressing  forward  to  still  higher  ground. 
It  should  be  understood,  and  borne  in 
mind  always,  that  the  skepticism  of  Kant 
is  not  something  from  which  we  escape  by 
falling  back  simply  on  the  sensuous  phi- 
losophy, once  for  all  demolished  by  his 
gigantic  criticism.  As  against  this,  his 
argument  and  the  bad  use  he  makes  of  it, 
are  alike  legitimate  and  sound.  With  the 
premises  of  Locke,  it  is  not  possible  suc- 
cessfully to  withstand  the  reasoning  of 
David  Hume  ; and  the  reasoning  of  David 
Hume,  brought  to  understand  itself,  and 
pushed  out  to  its  proper  universal  form, 
conducts  us  over  with  like  necessity  to  the 
critical  Idealism  of  Immanuel  Kant.  If 
our  knowledge  can  have  no  other  ground 
on  which  to  rest,  than  that  which  is  offer- 
ed to  us  in  the  forms  of  the  sensible  world, 
as  apprehended  through  categories  of 
thought,  simply  answerable  to  their  out- 
ward and  finite  nature,  it  ought  to  be  clear, 
surely,  that  it  cannot  reach,  with  any  true 
force,  and  as  knowledge,  to  objects  that  lie 
beyond  this  sphere.  The  system  of  Locke 
pretended  to  do  so,  indeed,  building  its 
faith  in  the  absolute  and  infinite  upon  de- 
ductions from  the  simply  relative  and 
finite.  This  pretension,  false  from  the  be- 
ginning, Kant  has  fairly  and  forever  over- 
turned, leaving  the  world,  so  far  as  that 
philosophy  could  help  it,  without  any  sure 
hold  upon  a single  truth  beyond  the  range 
of  its  present  experience.  And  yet  it  is 
just  this  false  and  helpless  system  of  think- 
ing that  still  insists,  too  generally  among 
ourselves,  on  its  right  to  rule  our  whole 
life,  and  that  is  ready,  alas  ! on  all  sides, 
to  stigmatize  as  transcendental  nonsense, 
if  not  something  still  worse,  every  attempt 
that  is  made  to  go  beyond  itself  in  the 
way  of  earnest  and  profound  speculation. 

The  whole  tendency  of  this  philosopl^ 
is  towards  materialism  and  infidelity  ; as 
we  may  see  abundantly  exemplified  by  its 
past  history  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  in  France.  It  may  be  asso- 
ciated, it  is  true,  with  an  opposite  system  ; 
as  commonly  in  this  country,  where  it 
claims  the  spiritual  and  supernatural,  in- 
deed, as  peculiarly  its  own  province.  But 
so  far  as  such  connection  goes,  it  is  out- 
ward only  and  traditional,  not  inward  and 
real.  The  philosophy  itself  has  no  power 
to  reach  the  spiritual  and  supernatural, 


and  in  pretending  to  do  so,  only  drag  I 
in  fact,  downward  into  its  own  spher 
that  it  is  in  the  end  truly  neither  one 
the  other.  It  reasons  from  time  to 
nity  with  vast  dexterity  and  ease  ; e: 
lishing,  by  strict  Baconian  comparison 
induction,  the  existence  of  God,  th( 
mortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  truti 
revelation  ; but  it  is  all  in  such  a w£# 
turns  eternity  itself  into  time,  and  fil 
the  whole  invisible  world  to  becorl 
mere  abstraction  from  the  world  of  sJ 
The  empirical  understanding  affects  till 
come  transcendent,  (as  Kant  calls  it,] I 
may  please  itself  with  the  imaginati'i 
having  actually  grasped  in  this  waji 
truth  which  lies  beyond  its  own  horil 
but  it  is  the  illusion  of  one  who  dr  tj 
himself  to  be  awake,  and,  behold,  1 
asleep:  the  object  grasped,  when  :|l 
done,  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  sense  I 
not  to  the  sphere  of  spirit.  This  phial 
phy  makes  no  room  at  all  for  ideas , ii  1 
proper  sense  of  the  term;  its  ideas  ail 
intellectual  abstractions  merely,  tin  I 
such  carry  in  themselves  no  necessaf 
universal  force.  How  is  it  possible, ! 
such  a system  should  have  depth 
strength;  that  it  should  penetrate  tli 
terior  sense  of  life,  in  any  quarter ; ora 
it  should  communicate  true  spiritual  I 
estness  to  the  general  character  and 
duet  of  men,  in  any  direction  ? A1  -h 
higher  interests  of  our  nature  must  n 4 
sarily  be  made  to  suffer,  wherevc  I 
prevails. 

The  bad  power  of  this  system  is  wel 
exemplified  among  us,  in  our  reigninj  ii 
difference  to  philosophy  itself,  andfll 
want  of  faith  generally  in  the  objects  it 
which  it  is  of  right  concerned.  Spe  It 
tim  and  action  are  very  commonly  ret  rc 
ed  as  opposite  spheres,  only  outward!  re 
lated  to  each  other ; in  which  view,  h 
first  must  ever  be  shorn  of  all  earnest 
dependent  interest,  on  its  own  account.  1 
is  either  held  to  be  of  no  force  for  aiis 
life  at  all — the  unprofitable  metapbjes 
pugilism,  merely,  of  the  schools,  by  v c 
the  world  can  never  be  made  wiser  or  el 
ter — or  else,  to  save  it  from  such  reprcpl 
it  is  forced  to  quit  the  skies  wholly,  n 
become  the  mere  shadowy  echo  of  eM 
rience  and  “common  sense,”  as  it  is  ca:c 
in  the  service  of  directly  material  ends.  1 
is  pursued  accordingly  either  as  a pass 
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I,  or  as  a restricted  trade.  Few  have 
faith  in  philosophy  as  the  original  and 
ful  mistress  of  life.  Few  have  any 
sohd  belief  in  the  reality  of  ideas,  as 
hing  more  than  the  generalizations  of 
or  the  wisely  calculated  results  of 
non  utilitarian  experience.  He  is 
ted  too  generally  to  be  the  best  phi- 
H)her,  whose  thinking  is  found  to  move 
fully  in  the  orbit  of  the  common  un- 
handing, while  it  shows  itself  at  the 
Be  time  most  skillful  in  discerning  the 
•lion  between  means  and  end,  and  is 
Jrned  at  last  with  the  largest  percent- 
» in  the  way  of  practical  benefit  and 
Kit.  The  bearing  of  all  this  on  our  na- 
b.l  life,  is  sufficiently  plain  in  every  di- 
lon.  Our  literature  and  science,  our 
pomics  and  politics,  nay,  our  very  eth- 
Bnd  divinity,  are  all  made  to  suffer  in 
hsame  way.  They  are  not  properly 
jiitific. 

| ne  defect  is  particularly  obvious  and 
ithy  of  notice,  in  our  general  system  of 
Ration.  Whatever  advantages  this  may 
Jiess  in  other  respects,  it  is  character- 
■ almost  universally  by  a sad  want  of 
r philosophical  spirit.  The  idea  of  a 
>,rate  department  or  faculty  of  philoso- 
i,  as  necessary  to  complete  the  concep- 
V of  a university  education,  is  almost 
■3  from  our  minds.  The  prejudice  of 
t ition  is  indeed  too  strong,  to  allow  its 
el  banishment  from  our  colleges,  in  an 
»]  t and  formal  way.  Every  institution 
3 itself  bound  to  include  in  its  course 

| 


of  studies  something  which  it  is  pleased  to 
dignify  with  the  title  of  philosophy,  in  the 
shape  particularly  of  metaphysics  and 
ethics,  as  a sort  of  crowning  distinction  in 
honor  of  the  Senior  year.  But  the  crown, 
alas  ! is- not  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  key- 
stone of  the  academic  arch,  that  binds  and 
supports  the  whole  ; it  is  at  best  an  out- 
side ornament  simply,  of  most  light  and 
aiiy  structure,  set  loosely  on  its  summit, 
of  which,  in  a short  time,  no  trace  what- 
ever is  to  be  fonnd.  We  may  safely  say, 
that  the  way  in  which  philosophy  is  taught 
and  studied  in  our  colleges  generally,  is 
suited  only  to  bring  it  into  discredit.  It 
stands  in  no  organic  connection  with  the 
course  as  a whole  ; it  is  handled  in  the 
most  mechanical  and  external  way,  as  a 
thing  of  simple  memory  and  report ; and 
to  complete  the  miseiy,  it  is  acknowledged 
only  in  a form  which  subverts  its  whole 
sense,  by  substituting  for  it  a poor  parody 
that  is  wholly  unworthy  of  its  name.  In 
its  own  nature  the  most  earnest  of  inter- 
ests, it  is  thus  metamorphosed  into  the 
most  frivolous  and  trivial.  We  need  not 
wonder,  that  in  such  circumstances,  it 
should  appear  shorn  of  all  strength.  We 
need  not  wonder,  that  the  interest  of  libe- 
ral study  generally,  deprived  in  this  way  of 
its  proper  soul,  should  be  made  to  suffer  at 
every  point.  An  earnest  philosophy  is  in- 
dispensable to  an  earnest  education,  as 
through  this  again  it  is  indispensable  to  all 
real  earnestness  in  life.  J.  W.  N. 


EVANGELINE.* 


' 'oetry,  or  rather  the  poetic,  is  a theme 
" ch  must  be  forever  re-discussed  and 
^defined,  since  it  is  a matter  upon  which 
t)  uneducated  and  unreflecting  must 
t r refer  to  their  own  individual  impres- 
ses. Like  the  divine  institution  of  Chris- 
teity,  it  adapts  itself  to  all  hearts  and 
a capacities.  There  is  none  so  stockish, 


hard,  and  full  of  rage,  but  poetry  may 
for  the  time  change  his  nature  : the  wild- 
est savage  has  his  chants  and  dances,  and 
though  when  they  are  translated  to  us 
there  is  nothing  poetic  perceptible  in  them, 
yet  they  shall,  to  him,  be  poetry.  The 
Chinese* have  their  poems,  as  well  as  we 
ours  ; but,  with  the  perverseness  apper- 
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taining  to  most  traits  of  character  in  our 
celestial  antipodes,  what  they  consider  el- 
egant poetic  writing,  we  should  class  with 
the  maxims  of  poor  Richard.  “ Keaou 
Seen  Sang,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  a 
late  traveller,  “ seemed  to  revel  in  a para- 
dise of  self-complacency,  as  we  sat  to  lis- 
ten to  his  magniloquent  intonations  of  the 
classics.  The  impassioned  gesture  and  lit- 
erary enthusiasm  of  Keaou,  would  have 
led  us  to  believe  that  his  mental  enjoy- 
ment was  very  great,  and  the  ideas  con- 
veyed by  the  composition  very  sublime. 
But,  on  translating  the  immortal  fragment, 
it  was  frequently  found  to  consist  of  some 
such  sentiment  as  these  : ‘ He  who  makes 
just  agreements,  can  fulfill  his  promises ; 
he  who  behaves  with  reverence  and  pro- 
priety, puts  shame  and  disgrace  to  a dis- 
tance ; he  who  loses  not  the  friendship  of 
those  whom  he  ought  to  treat  with  kind- 
ness and  respect,  may  be  a master.’  ” 
These  are  very  sensible  worldly  maxims, 
but  they  are  certainly  not  much  more  po- 
etic to  us  than  “ Time  is  money,”  “ An  hon- 
est man’s  the  noblest  work  of  God,”  or 
•any  of  the  points  and  antitheses  which  may 
occur  in  poetry,  and  belong  to  it,  but  can 
exist  without  it — the  pure  products  of  the 
raised  intellect.  So,  if  we  are  content  to 
seek  nearer  than  China  for  an  illustration, 
we  may  discern  that  what  is  poetry  to  one 
is  not  so  to  another ; for  who  has  not 
seen  eyes  suffused  by  the  recitation  of  bal- 
lads of  the  most  silly  character  possible  ? 
Political  elections  often  engender  serious 
poems  of  this  sort.  The  Miller  doctrine 
was  a myth  that  gave  birth  to  hymns  at 
once  lofty  and  laughable.  The  temple  of 
the  Mormons,  no  doubt,  echoed  to  the 
songs  of  bards. 

In  the  multitude  of  tastes  between  these 
extreme  productions  and  those  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton,  there  can  never  be  a 
consensus  omnium  as  to  the  true  definition 
of  Poetry?  any  more  than  there  can  be 
among  artists  as  to  what  are  the  requisites 
of  high  art.  There  is,  however,  a con- 
stant tendency  towards  such  an  unanimous 
agreement,  as  generations  rise  up  from 
youth  to  age,  through  the  experience  of 
passion  and  the  growth  of  reason.  It  is 
very  well  settled  that  the  names  we  have 
just  mentioned  stand  at  the  head  of  our 
poetic  literature.  Some  college  students 
prefer  Byron — others  Tennyson  ; Milton 


they  almost  universally  consider  very 
dantic  and  dry ; and  although  they  can  ,t 
but  admit  there  are  some  humorous  cli 
acters  in  Shakspeare,  they  would  rather  o 
him  on  the  stage  than  read  him.  As  t f 
grow  up  into  life,  however,  if  tj. 
continue  (as,  alas ! but  few  of  them  o 
in  our  spreading  country,)  to  love  tj 
erary  studies,  they  see  more  and  mor  >f 
the  greatness  of  these  wonderful  men,  d 
acquiesce  more  and  more  in  the  gen  il 
verdict  of  the  world.  Thus  the  pro  a 
forever  goes  on,  the  pure  art  of  poyy 
standing  before  the  race  like  a pillanf 
fire,  seen  by  all,  but  seen  best  by  the 
who  are  in  the  van,  or  now  and  then  i a 
best  of  all  by  the  far-reaching  eye  oi 
genius. 

There  was  one  not  many  years  ago  at 
saw  it,  as  it  would  seem,  in  its  very  pui  t 
who  had  approached,  with  his  self-'  a- 
sciousness  all  awake,  into  its  empjal 
circle,  and  could  define  its  form  and  fi  t* 
qualities  and  limits — Coleridge,  the  i i 
poetic  of  philosophers,  and  the  most  o- 
found  and  candid  of  critics.  His  rai 
seemed  peculiarly  formed  to  be  at  <41 
the  exhibiter  and  expounder  of  the  higssJ 
forms  of  poetry ; he  could  assume  hi 
lyric  frenzy,  and  could  analyze  it  also  hi 
not  only  wooed  the  pure  muse  successf  y 
but  without  losing  his  own  heart; hi 
united,  in  short,  in  one  person,  the  ri  ;st 
qualities  of  artist  and  critic,  actor  mi 
reflector,  doer  and  observer.  The  d(  li- 
tion  of  poetry  he  has  given  in  his  a- 
graphia  Literaria,  and  especially  in  he 
volume  containing  the  immortal  critiffl 
of  Wordsworth’s  Lyrical  Ballads,  is  m 
whose  excellence  appeals  to  a man’s  li 
vidual  growth  in  the  same  manner  th 
that  of  all  the  great  models  of  art,  viz  i 
grows  better  by  time,  and  is  more  un;r 
stood  the  more  it  is  studied.  Few  per  n 
in  active  life  have  leisure  to  read  ( le 
ridge  ; indeed,  it  is  questionable  whoe 
his  peculiar,  minutely  guarded,  yet  o 
quent,  philosophical  style  should  be  reitn 
mended  to  young  persons  engaged  inic 
five  literary  or  professional  pursuits  h 
is  a writer  who  were  perhaps  better  le  t 
those  who  cannot  avoid  him.  Any  oh 
one  who  may  have  fancied  that  he  tty 
comprehended  the  distinctions  in  the  d<  ni 
tion  we  are  speaking  of  several  years  ;o, 
will  probably  find  on  re-reading  the  as- 


